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MESSAGE 

PRESIDEIT or THE UIITED STATES, 



Incompliance with the resolution of ihe Senate of the 5th instant, tlie last 
correspondence between Mr. Motley, as minister to the Court of St, 
James, and the Department of 8tat«. 



Y 9, 1871. — RBad, ordered to Uo on the talile and lie piiuted. 



To the Senate of the United States : 

1 transmit to tbe Senate, in answer to their resolution of tlie 5th 
instant, a report from the Secretary of State, with accompanying doc- 
uments. 

U. S. GRANT. 

Washingi'on, January 9, 1871. 



Dbpaetmbnt of State, 

Washington, January 9, 1871. 
The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the resolution of the 
Senate of the 5th instant, requesting the President " to communicate to 
the Senate, if compatible with the public interests, the last correspond- 
ence between Mr. Motley, as minister to the Court of St. James, and 
the Department of State, together with such other dispatches or papers 
touching the subject-matter to which such correspondence relates, in- 
eluding all telegraphic dispatches and other communications relating 
to his recall," has the honor to lay before the President the correspond- 
ence and papers called for by the resolution. 

HAMILTON FISH. 
The President. 



List of accompanying palters. 

1. Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley, No. 3, May 15, 1869. 

2. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish, No. 8, June 12, 1809. 

3. Mr, Fish to Mr. Motley, No. 23, June 28, 1869. 

4. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish, No. 48, July 15, 1869. 

5. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish. No. 49, (private and confidential,) Ju!y 
15, 1869. 

6. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish, No. 65, July 30, 1809. 
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7. Mr. Pisii to Mr. Motley, No. 75, October 11, 1869. 

8. Mr. Motley to Mr. I'lsh, ISo. 131, October 28, ISeS. 

9. Mr, Fish to Mr. Motlev, {no number,) Jnly Ij 1S70. 

10. Mr. Pisb to Mr. Motley, (telegram,) Jnly 12, 1870. 

11. Mr. Motley to Mr. Pish, (telegram,) July 14, 1S70, 
la. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish, (no number,) Jnly 14, 1870. 

13. Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley, No. 285, November 10, 1870. 

14. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish, No. 520, December 7, 1870. 

15. Mr. Fish to Mr. Morari, No. 54, Decern Iter 30, 1870. 



1. J/r. FUh fo Mr. Motley. 

No. 3.j i)EPAJiTM]iNT Oiv STATE, 

Washington, May 15, ISOi). 

Sib: Among the matters that were the sabjeet of negotiation be- 
tween your immediate predecessor and her Majesty's secretary of state 
for foreign affairs was a proposed conrention for tiie regulation of the 
citizenship of the citizeus and subjects of the respective countries emi- 
grating to the territories of the other. 

Th^e negotiations resulted io a protocol, sigued on the 9fch day of 
October, 1868, showing the principles agreed upon by the two powere 
upon the question of naturalization. But inasmuch as legislation was 
nece^ary in Great Britain to carry these principles into operation^ it was 
agreed that the protocol should not take efffect until such legislation 
•could be had, 

Inclosed you have a copy of the resolution of the Senate of the 13th 
ultimo advising,aDd consenting to the conclnsion of a treaty, upon the 
basis of the above-named protocol, and also full powers authorizing you, 
when the neeesaarj- legislation shall be had, to execute, on behalf of the 
United States, a convention embodying the principles contained in the 
protocoL 

On the 14th day of Januaiy, 1869, Mr. Johnson and Lord Clarendon 
signed, in London, a joint convention referring to arbitration the water 
bouHdary under article I of the treaty of June 15, 1846. On the 30th 
January la-st the President transmitted the convention to the Senate, 
and itwas made the subject of consideration in that body ; butthe Sen- 
ate has adjourned without coming to a vote on the same. You will 
please communicate this fact to Lord Clarendon, and say that, in the 
usual order of business, it will be before the Senate again on its reas- 
sembling in December next. 

Your predecessor has already been directed to notify Lord Clarendon 
that the Senate has refused its advice and consent to the ratification of 
the convention signed at London on the 14th January last, for the set- 
tlement of all outstanding claims. 

Under some circumstances, the announcement made to your prede- 
cessor of the rejection of this convention might be sufilcient. But the 
magnitude of the claims involved, and the gravity of the questions de- 
pending between the two governments, require more than the mere an- 
nouncement, to which the delicacy of his own relation to the negotiation 
limited the direction to him. 

This Government, in rejecting the recent convention, abandons neither 
its own claims nor those of its citizens, nor the hope of an early, satis- 
factory, and friendly settlement of the questions dei»ending between 
the two govemaients. You will so say to Lord Clarendon, and, in your 
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discretiou, you may further proceed to eomniunieate the views given 
below. 

The terms of the couveiition, having by accident become iinown to 
the public in this countrj' before the action ujwn it by the Senate, were 
disapproved by the people with an approach to unanimity that fore- 
shadowed, possibly, even a leas favorable vot-e on the qaestion of its 
ratification than was actually given. 

This adverse judgment, while unanimous, or nearly so, in its con- 
clusion, was not reached by any single train of argument, nor from any 
one standpoint of policy, nor with any single standard of estimate of 
the claims either of the nation or oi' its citizens, nor with the same de- 
gree of importance attached to various poiut-s that have been discussed 
in the correspondence referred to in the convention. Various sources 
furnished onrrents running through differing and widely separated 
channels, but meeting to form one common stream of thought. 

Both with the people and in the Senate, different minds, viewing it 
from different standpoints, each measuring by its own standard, and 
judging in its own way, arrived at the one conclusion. 

The time and the circumstances under which the convention was 
negotiated were very unfavorable to its acceptance either by the people 
or the Senate. 

The nation had just emerged from its periodical choice of a chief 
magistrate, and having changed the depository of its confidence and its 
power, looked with no favor on an attempt at the settlement of the great 
and grave questions dejjending, by those on the eve of retiring from 
power, without consulting or considering the views of the rnler recently 
intrusted with their confidence, and without communicatioii with the 
Senate, to whose approval the treaty would be constitutioually submitted, 
or with any of its members. 

It is wholly unnecessary to say to statesmen of the intelligence which 
always marks those of the British Empire, that the rejection of a treaty 
by the Senate of the United St-ates implies no act of discourtesy to the 
government with which the treaty may have been negotiated. The 
United States can enter into no treaty without the advice and consent 
of the Senate ; and that advice and consent, to be intelligent must be 
discriminating; and their refusal can be no subject of complaint, and 
can give no occasion for dissatisfaction or criticism. 

On the 12th of May, 1803, a convention between the United States 
and Great Britain for settling the boundaries on our northeastern and 
northwestern frontiers was signed at London by Mr. Eufus King and 
Lord Hawksburg, on the partof their respective governments, and sub- 
mitted to the Senate by President Jefferson, with a message of the 34th 
of October in that year. The Senate approved of the convention, but 
upon the condition tiiat the fifth article should be expunged, a condition 
which was never complied iiFitli. 

On the 31st of December, 1806, Messrs. Monroe and Piuckney, on oar 
part, signed at London a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation with 
Great Britain. This instrument was not acceptable to President Jeffer- 
son, as it contained no article providing for the security of TJnit«d States 
seamen from impressment. Consequently the treaty was never even laid 
before the Senate for its consideration. 

A convention for the suppression of the African slave trade was 
signed at London on the 13th of March, and submitted to the Senate by 
President Monroe, with a message of the 21st of May, 1824.' This con- 
vention, also, was approved by the Senate with conditions which were 
not accepted by Great Britain. 
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Upon one point the President and tbe Senate and tiio ovcrwlielmiug 
mass of tlie people are convinced, na.mely : that the convention, from its 
character and terms, or from the time of its negotiation or from the eir- 
eiimstances attendingits negotiation, would not have removed the sense 
of existing grievance ; would not have afforded real substantial satisfac- 
tion to the people; -would not have proved a hearty, cordial settlement 
of pending questions, bat would have left a feeling of dissatisfaction 
inconsistent with the relations which the President desires to have 
firmly established between two great nations of common origin, common 
language, common literature, common interests and objects in the ad- 
vancement of the civilization of the age. 

The President believes the rejection of the convention to have been 
in the interest of peace, and in the direction of a more perfect and cor- 
dial friendship between the two countries, and in this belief he folly 
approves the action of the Senate. That action is quite recent and has 
been the cause of some excitement and popular discussion on botii sides 
of the Atlantic, and possibly of some little disappointment, if not of 
irritation, in England. The tone of the press and the proclaimed opin- 
ions of some public men in each country suggest that ttie present is not 
the most hopeful moment to enter upon a renewed discussion, either of 
the objections to the lately proposed convention, or of the basis of a 
renewed negotiation. A suspension of the discussion on these questions 
for a short time (but in communicating with Lord Clarendon yon will 
be particular to assure him that the desire on our part is that this sus- 
pension be limited to the shortest possible time consistent with its 
object) will allow the subsidence of any excitement or irritation grow- 
ing out of the negotiation or of the rejection of the treaty — will enable 
the two governmenis to approach the more readily to a solution of their 



The President hopes that her Majesty's government will view the 
propriety of the suspension in the same light in which he proposes it, 
as wholly in the interest and solely with a view to an early and friendly 
settlement of the questions between the two governments. 

He hopes that when the question shall again be considered, it may 
comport with the views of her Majesty's government to embrace within 
the scope of the negotiation some agreement by the two governments, 
defining their respective rights and duties as neutrals in case the other 
government becomes unfortunately involved in war with a third power. 

The absence of some agreement or definition on this subject was among 
the causes leading to the rejection of the recent convention, under 
which, had it been adopted by the two countries, none of the grave 
questions which have arisen would have been passed upon by a tribunal 
whose decision either party (much less other nations) would regard as 
authority, so as to prevent repetition or retaliatton. It might, indeed, 
well have occurred in the event of the selection by lot of the arbitrator 
or umpire in different cases, involving, however, precisely the same 
principles, that different awards, resting upon antagonistic principles, 
might have been made. 

fi, Ikiwever, the two great leading maritime commercial nations of 
the world establish a rule to govern themselves, each with respect to 
the other, they may reasonably hope that their conclusion will be 
accepted by the other powers, and will become for the future recognized 
as a part of the public law of the civilized world. 

The President recognizes the right of every power, when a civil con- 
flict has arisen within another state, and has attained a sufficient com- 
plexity, magnitude, and completeness, to define its own relations and 
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tliose of its citizens aud subjects toward the i^arties to the conflict, so 
far astheit rights and interests are necessarily affected by the conflict. 

The necessity and the propriety of the original concession of belliger- 
ency by Great Britain at the time it was made have been contested and 
are not admitted. They certainly are questionable, but the President 
regards that concession as a part of the case only so far as it shows the 
beginning and the animus of that course of conduct which resulted so 
disastrously to the United States. It is imiwrtant, in that it foreshad- 
ows subsequent events. 

There were other powers that were contemporaneous with England 
in similar concession, but it was in England ouly that the concession was 
supplemented by acta causing direct damage to the United States. The 
President is careful to make this discrimination, because he is anxious 
as much as possible to simplify the case, and to bring into view these 
subsequent acts, which are so important to determining the question 
between the two countries. 

You will, therefore, be pleased, in your social and private intercourse 
and conversation, as well as when it becomes necessary in your official 
conversation and intercourse, to adopt this view of the issuance of the 
declaration of neuti'ality by Great Britain, and the other powers, and to 
place the cause of grievance against Great Britain, not so much upon 
the issuance of her recognition of the insurgents' state of war, but upon 
her conduct under, and subsequent to, such recognition. And it is 
desirable that you avail yourself of early and suitable occasion, in your 
socM intercourse with the representatives of other powers which made 
similar recognition, to let them understand the position of this Govern- 
ment on that question, and that the United States make such recogni- 
tion by them no ground of complaint. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

HAMILTON EISH. 

J. LoTHROP Motley, Esq., <fcc., &c., tfec. 



2. Mr. Motleij to Mr. Fish. 

]Sro. 8.1 Lkgation of the Unitbb States, 

London, June 12, 1869. (Received June 23, 1869.) 

Sib : On the 10th June I had an interview with Lord Clarendon, at 
his house, as owing to a slight indisposition lie was unable to go to the 
foreign omce. 

I told him that I had been instructed to say that the United States 
Government was ready to enter into arrangements for converting the 
protocol signed on 9th October, 1868, in regard to naturalization, into a 
treaty, whenever the necessary legi^ation had been completed by Par- 
liament. 

He expressed a doubt whether there would be time for carrying the 
necessary measure through Parliament during what is left of the present 
session ; almost every remaining day being assigned for other business, 
and there being so many various interests involved in the measure to 
be prepared, so far as this country and its Indian and many colonial 
possessions are concerned. He did not saypositively that it was impos- 
sible to introduce and carry through a bill before the prorogation, and 
proposed to make some definite inquiries in the proper quarter in regard 
to the matter. The report of the commission was voluminous and inter- 
esting, but it woidd require much time and careful deliberation for the 
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framiiiff of a proper bill to meet all contingencies, and its introduction 
would necessarily cause long debates. Meantime the great principles 
on whieli the treaty would be based had been definitely settled by the 
protocol, and would stand as a guide in case of international questions 
arising before the conclusion of a convention. The theory of indefeas- 
ible allegiance was forever abandoned, and although it was not so sim- 
ple a matter to cover all the complication of consequences growing out 
of the new order of things in so complex an empire as Great Britain 
aa it was in the case of the treaties made between the United States 
and the German governments, yet there could be no doubt that at least 
in the next session there would be time for the needful legislation, I 
made no further remark save to express the hope that so desirable and 
vitally import-ant a measure should not be delayed a moment longer than 
absolutely necessary — an observation in which liis lordship entirely 
acquiesced. 

In regard to the northwest water boundary convention, I simply ob- 
served that there had been no time for its consideration in the Senate 
before the adjournment, but that it would come up in the regular course 
of business at the future Executive sessions when that body should 
reassemble in its next winter session. 

I then approached the momentous affeiir of the rejection of the claims 
convention. I told him that I was fully sensible of the gravity of the 
occasion, and of the contingencies which would depend on negotiations 
coneeruing such vital, aud as they might be called, such burning ques- 
tioDS as those comprehended under the simple title of a convention for 
the settlement of aU out-standing claims. Certainly it was my wish, so 
long as I was honored with my present post of envoy, to do what in me 
lay toward est-abiishing a wholesome, honorable, and cordial feeling 
between two such great nations as Great Britain and the American 
Eepublic, consistently with regard to the honor and interests and the 
just claims of my own country. I observed that I had been instructed 
to give the reasons why, in the opinion of the President, the treaty 
signed on the lith of January last had been rejected ; hitherto nothing 
having been said beyond the bare announcement of the fact. The 
United States Government thoaght it almost superfluous to say that 
the refusal of the Senate to give its consent to a convention implied no 
discourtesy to the government with which the treaty was negotiated, 
and they recognized that the magnitnde of the pending questions and 
claims required more than the brief statement to which the peculiar 
delicacy of the circumstances had limited the first announcement. 

His lordship answered that a dry notification of the refusal of the 
Senate's advice aud consent had been received from the United States 
Government, and they had heard nothing more on the subject, except 
Mr. Sumner's speech. I proceeded to say — according to my instruc- 
tions — that the treaty having been, by accident, made public in the 
United States before any consultation npon it in the Senate, had called 
forth almost unanimons and sirgidarly strenuous expressions of disap- 
probation from most of the organs of public thought, and many of the 
leading minds in the country. Its rejection in the Senate was fore- 
shadowed by the spontaneously expressed feeling of the nation. 

He asked me how the treaty happened to be made public before it had 
been acted upon. I answered that, as I had been informed, it was by 
an accident. More than this I was unable to state. He said it was first 
published in the United States — ^not in England — to which I made no 
r^ly. 

I continued my statement by informing him that there were various 
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causcM for the seutimeiits so generally made manifest iu the United 
States ; some relating directly to the terms, tenor, and nature of the 
conventioTi itself, on which part of the subject I did not propose at that 
moment to dilate, and others to the time and circumstances of the 
negotiation. Certainly it could not*be denied that the United States 
Government, like all other governments, was eontinnons in its vitality, 
and that a treaty negotiated according to the mles was not an affair of 
party, nor to be con&:med or rejected on party gronnds. The rejection 
of the claims treaty, however, was not in the sMghtest degree an affair 
of party, as was sutticiently proved by the vote in which Senators of 
every shade of political opinion had emjihatically united. His lordship 
obseri'ed that it could not he denied that this result might induce mor^ 
caution in future, as when dealing with plenipotentiaries from the 
Unit-ed States it would be necessary for a government to remember that 
there was a greater power behind them — ^namely, the Senate. I an- 
swered simply that this force had always been there, no full power from 
the United States Government being drawn up without the phrase, 
"by and with the advice and consent of the Senate," being inserted, 
and that the simple line of the Constitution, giving the treaty-making 
power to tlie President contained the familiar limitation. Of course, 
his lordship manifested his knowledge and appreciation of these facts. 
I proceeded to say that this exercise by the Senate of its power to with- 
hold its consent, in regard to treaties, was never capricious, never- 
occurred except for grave reasons, and ought never to cause dissatis- 
faction or complaint on the part of the other contracting power, or be 
regarded as a discourteous proceeding. I could give him, if he wished^ 
many instances in our history of a similar refusal on the part of the 
Senate, but certainly never had this coordinate right been used by the 
Senate more dehberately and dispassionately, or from purer or more 
unmixed motives, than in regard to the convention of the 14th of Jan- 
nary, 186D. 

I then set ibrth very fully, in accordance with the instructions in your 
No. 3, the reasons why both the Senate and people of the United States- 
had looked with so much disfavor upon an attempt to settle questions 
of vast imi»ortauce and of momentous consequences or contingencies 
exactly at a moment when a new chief magistrate had been elected, and 
was, within six or seven weeks of the date of the treaty, to be installed 
in his great office — and to settle them without any consultation, formal 
or informal, with that eminent person, or with the Senate, or with any 
member tiiereof. I refrained from any further comments on those pro- 
ceedings, save to indicate them as in themselves almost sufficient to 
cause a delay iu the ratification of the convention, even had its terms 
been in themselves far less objectionable. 

Having given the causes at length which had brought about tlie re- 
jection of the treaty, so far as you wished me to explain them, I went 
on to observe that her Majesty's government would naturally wish to 
learn what, iu the opiiiioa of the United States Government, was the 
proper coni'se to pursue in the premises. I added, accordingly, that I 
was instructed to say that, in the opinion of the Presidentj it would be 
well to pause for a brief period — a limited interval — not longer than 
might be necessary for the subsidence of violent emotions and public 
manifestations of excited feeling created by the rejection of the treaty, 
and by the various trains of causes which had led up to that event, be- 
fore once more calmly reviewing the situation, and looking the great 
issues between the countries, with all their difficulties, dangers, and 
contingencies, steadily in the face. 
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The Tresident fully concurced in the action of tlie Senate refusing its 
consent to the treaty, not because he wished or hoped for war or un- 
friendly relations between the two nations, but because he wished for 
peace and honest friendship. The rejection of the treaty was in the 
interest of peace. Its ratification would have covered up a grievance 
which most certainly would have continued to rankle and to fester be- 
neath the surface, however smooth the external relations might for a 
time seem. Those wounds must be probed before they could be healed. 
That there was a deep and almost universal conviction among the Amer- 
ican people of a great wrong sustained by them during the war, was a 
fact with which the two governments would be obliged to deal when 
negotiations should be resumed. 

At present the United States Government, while withdrawing 
neither its national clain^ nor the claims of its individual citizens 
against the British government, would prefer the pause in the negotia- 
tions already suggested. 

His lordship observed that he saw no objection to this course, agree- 
ing with me that it would be well to give time for emotions which had 
been excited of late to subside, although he expressed a doubt whether 
among the inhabitants of this country there was any such intensity 
of feeling on the pending questions as I alluded to as existing in 
America. He added, vrith some feeling, that in his opinion it would be 
highly objectionable that the question should be hung up on a peg, to 
be taken down at some convenient moment for us, when it inight be dif- 
ficult for the British government to enter upon its solution, and when 
they might go into the debate at a disadvantage. These were, as nearly 
as I can remember, bis words, and I replied very earnestly that I had 
already answered that question when I said that my instructions were 
to propose as brief a delay as would probably be requisite for the cool- 
ing of passions and for producing the calm necessary fbr discussing the 
defects of tbe old treaty and a basis for a new one. The United States 
Government had no insidious purposes, and certainly I, as its agent, 
felt myself incapable of harboring any such objects. He expressed him- 
self as entirely satisfied. 

I proceeded to say that one great ol^jection to the treaty, in the opin- 
ion of the President, was that it established no principle ; and I calletV 
his lordship's attention to your very judicious suggestion that the 
throwing of the dice for umpires might bring about opposite decisions 
in cases arising out of identical principles. He agreed entirely that no 
principle was established by the treaty, but that the throwing of dice 
or drawing of lots was not a new invention on that occasion, but a not 
uncommon method in arbitrations. I only expressed the conviction 
that such an aleatory process seemed an unworthy method for disposing 
of questions hinging on great principles of law and involving the wel- 
fare of nations and the contingencies of war and peace, a remark in 
which I understood him to acquiesce. 

I observed further, that the President hoped, when negotiations on 
these grave matters should be renewoxl, for the establishment of general 
and fundamental principles, binding upon both nations, in full view of 
the fact that what should, after this long international debate, be 
adopted by the two leading naval and commercial powers of the world, 
as the amended jjublic law tor their own guidance, would probably be 
considered as the " nonna agetidi " for I he civilized world. His lordship 
heartUy coucuiTed in this view of the (lase, saying that it was what he 
had always earnestly desired, and that he had on a former occasion pro- 
posed such a genei'ai amending of the laws to Mr, Adams. That distin- 
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guislied envoy had, however, shown no disxjositiou to engage in eucU dis- 
cussioQ, contenting himself with the observation that he certainly- 
thought the English neutrality laws much in need of amendment. 

I expressed no dissent from the views of my eminent predecessor, 
adding that I thought it probable that -a setdement of principles of 
action for the future, without some retroactive eftfectupon the past, would 
not be entirely satisfiictory to Mr. Adams, or to other agents of the 
United States Government. 

I then stated the opinion of the President in regard to the recognition 
or concession of belligerency, as stated in your No. 3, saying that the 
President recognized the right of a sovereign power to issue proclama- 
tions of neutrality between an insurgent portion of a nation and the 
lawfiil government, when such iuaurrection should have gained the neces- 
sary magnitude, consistency, extent of organized power and probability 
of justification by success; but that such measures must always be 
taken with a full view of the grave responsibilities assumed. 

The fiunous proclamation of neutrality of May 13, 1861, was uot con- 
sidered justifiable by the United States Government, but the President 
wished it to be used, when our case should once more be presented, only 
as showiug animus, and as being the foantaiu head of the disasters 
which had been caused to the American people, both individually and 
collectively, by the hands of Englishmen. 

Other nations had issued proclamations contemporaneously, or nearlj' 
80, with that of Great Britain ; but from Great Britain alone had there 
come a long series of deeds, injurious to the United States, as the fruits 
of the proclamation, while from other nations there had come no injury 
save the declaration itself. 

His lordship here made the observation that if there was to be any 
diacussion of principles.it had better be done thoroughly and to the bot- 
tom J that he would always maintain that the English neutrality had 
been a fair and sincere neutrality on the part of the English government. 

I admitted at once the difficulty of keeping out of all discussion of a 
subject with which English and American minds were so filled, 'the ten- 
dency to drift into debate, even without intending it, being so natural ; 
but having said essentially all that I was instructed by my Government 
to say, I would abstain, for the moment, from further disquisition. 

I said that I had never been in my life more impressed than now by 
the magnitude of the responsibility, weighing upon all men who were 
charged with maintaining any part of the relations between two such 
vast and powerful communities as the British Empire and the American 
Republic — nations that could do each other so much injury or such infi- 
nite good. So far as my humble labors should be concerned, I meant 
always to do my best, while maintaining the honor andpust rights of my 
own counti-y and of all its citizens, to bring about,if possible, a restoration 
of equitable and amicable relations between the two governments. I 
did not disguise from myself that the path was surrounded by perils. 
It was sometimes thought puerile or unbecoming in political or interna- 
tional affairs to deal with the emotions, the passions, or sentiments of 
nations. But after all, nations were aggregates of individuals, and how 
were we to rule out the sentiments and the pa^ions from national or 
individual life? When a deep and pervading sense of wrong suffered, 
of grievances unredressed, existed'in a people, it waa a fact to be dealt 
with, not a sentiment to be ridiculed. ^Enlightened statesmen, like those 
ever charged with the conduct of English affairs, would never forget 
that grave and disastrous misunderstandings and cruel wars resulted as 
often in history from passionately excited emotions and injured feelings 
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as from cabinet deliberations or political combinations. At any rat«, it 
would be dishonest in me to conceal the fact that there was much ex- 
citement of feeling and intensity of opinion in the United States ia 
regard to the questions at issne between the countries, and to, calmly, 
but earnestly, call his attention and that of the British government to 
this grave aspect of affairs. 

His lordship said that, for this very reason, he was glad that this brief 
interval of abstinence from discussion had been suggested, and then 
expressed himself in very energetic language, "with aS the signs of per- 
fectly sincere emotion, upon the horror with -which he regarded war, or 
even permanent alienation, between the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. He could contemplate, he said, the possibility of war between 
Great Britain and any other foreign power, but war with America in- 
spired him with abhorrence. He regarded it, he said, as a " erimm non 
nominandvm inter GhrisUanos." He never could bring himself to look 
upon Americans as foreigners. "While expressing my entire sympathy 
with these sentiments, I confessed to a despondent feeling sometimes as 
to the possibility of the two nations ever understanding each other — of 
the diffteulty, at this present moment, of their looking into each other's 
hearts. 

He agreed that both seemed to have the same Saxon stubbornness, 
and absolute coufldeuee in themselves, and each in their own cause. 
Where they quarreled, it was Greek meeting Greek. 

It would be unjust if I did notbear testimony to the frankness and cordi- 
ality of his lordship's expressions of good will toward the United States, 
and to the sincerity of his hopes for a peaceful issue out of our threaten- 
ing complications. 

I make no ajrology for this long dispatch. I have endeavored to 
report to you as faithfully as I can my first conversation with her 
Majesty's principal secretary of state for foreign affairs. If my own 
part in the conversation seems to have undue proportions, it is because 
it was necessary for me to give, in exact accordance with your instruc- 
tions, a full statement of the causes which led the Senate to refuse its 
advice and consent to the treaty signed on the 14-th of January last, for 
the settlement of outstanding claims. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient sen'aiit, 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLKY. 

Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

Secretary of State. 



;s. Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley. 

N"o. 23.] Department of State, 

WasMn{)ton, June 28, 1860. 

Sib, : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch No. 8, dated 
June 12, and have read with much interest its narration of your very 
important interview with Lord Clarendon. 

Your general presentation and treatment of the several subjects dis- 
cussed in that interview meet the approval of this Department. 

In the course of the eonversationj however, it seems that the Presi- 
dent's view of the right of every x>ower, when a civil conflict has arisen 
within another state, to define its own relations, and those of its citi- 
zens, was not conveyed in precise conformity to that view, as I desired 
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to present it to you, iiiid as it would donbtlesB have been conveyed by 
you had your communication been ma<le m writing'. 

The subject may not again be a topic of official communication be- 
tween yourself and the minister of foreign affairs, but I venture to call 
your attention to it, becaiise of the statement in your dispatch that Lord 
Clarendon replied to that part of your remarks by saying that " if there 
■was to be any discussion of principles it had better be done thoroughly 
and to the bottom." The President recognizes the importance of a 
thorough disciission (whenever the suliject is resumed) upon, all the 
iraints of difttecence. 

He wishes that whenever negotiations or discussion on the subject of 
the "Alabama claims" (sb-call&il) shall be renewed, they be conducted 
in the United States ; and he desires that at the proper time you should 
convey tljjs wish to the minister of foreign affairs. It is impossible to 
say at present when that time will arrive, but It will certainly have 
arrived whenever the British government shall propose a discussion, or 
shall intimate a desire to reopen the negotiation. 

/In the meantime, yoii may be well content to rest the (luestioii on the 
very forcible presentation you have made of the American side of the 
question. It wais strongly done, and if there were expressions used 
stronger than were required by your instnictions, the excess was in the 
right direction, and stopping where they do, and uttered as they were, 
it may well be hoped that they may tend to impress the minister with 
the seriousness of our appreciation of the grievances we have Bustained. 
I am, sir, your obedient sei"i"ant, 

HAMILTON EISH. 

J. LOTHEdP Motley, Keq., ikc, i&c, &c. 



4. Mi: MoUeij to Mr. Muh. 

No. 48.] Lkoation of the United States, 

LoMlm, July 15, 1SG9. (Eeceived July 29, 1809.) 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch 
No. 23, of the 29th of Jnne. 

I take notice that you desire that 1 should rest upon the presentation 
of the American side of the case, already made by me; and that I 
ghonld not further allude officially to the subject, until such time as the 
British government may propose a discussion or intimate a desire to re- 
open the negotiation; in which event I am instructed to convey the 
wish of the President that the negotiation, or discussion on the subject 
of the so-called Alabama claims, should be conducted in the United 
States. 
You may rely upon my faithfully eaiTying out tliese instructions:. ■ 
I have the honor to be, sir, vour obedient servant, 

JOHN IjOTHEOP motley. 
Hon. Hamilton Pish, 

Seeretary of State, WasMngton, J). C. 
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r>. 3tr. Motley to Mr. Msli. 
LPriviite aud couSdeiitial.] 

No. 4{».] Legation op the United States, 

Lo'Udon, July 15, 1869. {lieceived July 39.) 

SiE : I observe that while my general presentation of the subjects 
discussed with Lord Clarendon, in the interview described in ray So. 8, 
meets your approval, the Presidenf a view of the right of every power, 
when St civil conflict has arisen within another state, to define its rela- 
tions and those of its citi2^ens does not seem to have been conveyed to 
her Majesty's principal secretary of state for foreign affairs in precise 
conformity with that view, as you desired to present it to me in your 
No. 3. 

As it is my earnest wish to set forth the opinions of the I*resident 
with exactness, 1 have reviewed my No. 8, after reading your dispatch 
just received, and am led to snppose, as yon do not specify the discrep- 
ancy between those instructions and my oral statements to Loi-d Clar- 
endon, that more stress was laid by me upon the original investiture of 
the insurgent portion of the United States population at the outbreak 
of the rebellion with belligerent rights by the British government, and 
on the steady persistence of that government in its unfriendly and in- 
jurious policy, after its injustice and its pernicious effects had been 
proved, than comports with the inteutious of the President. The ex- 
tensive disasters resulting from that hurried recognition of belligerency 
on the 6th of May, 1861, which was, in fact, one week earlier than, the 
so-called neutrality proclamation, and from the secret semi-official nego- 
tiations then inaugurated with the rebel authorities in regard to two of 
the four points of the declaration of Paris 'of 1856, have always much 
impressed me. The careful elimination of the first point, abolishing 
privateering, from those early diseassions, and the subsequent' reflisal 
of the British government to accept the proposition of the United 
States Government for the suppression of privateering, except on the 
condition of excluding its jurisdiction in this regard over the insurgent 
portion of its own citizens, have always seemed to me mattei^ of the 
utmost gravity, both for their practical eifficts and for the important 
principles involved. 

As the rebel agents in Loudon frankly avowed to tlie British govern- 
ment, in one of their earliest interviews, that they had neither armed 
ships nor a commercial marine of any account, and as Englishmen en- 
gaging in depredations upon the commerce of a friendly power, under 
cover of rebel letters of marque or pretended commissions to public 
ships, would have unquestionably been liable to punishment as pirates. 
It would seem to have been the first thought of the British government, 
although not foreseeing, of course, the great system of marauding 
which was so soon to be organized by its subjects, to throw over them, 
when employed in such pursuits, the protection of belligerent rights, 
Thus privateering, abolished at Paris by Great Britain, Prance, and 
other great powers, as contrary to the hnmaner spirit of the age, was 
stimulated, instead of being impeded, although damage was thereby 
likely to be inflicted upon the commerce of a friendly nation. It did 
not occur to me, in my flust conversation with the minister, that the 
rights and interests of Jiritish citizens had been neeessarUy affected by 
the conflict apparently faipending in the spring of 1861, merely because 
some of them might be inclined to furnish to rebels those means of 
despoiling tlie United States of which they had declared themselves 
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destitute. 1 did not, tlierefore, suppose myself to be trjiuseeuding the 
lucidly and carefuUy-drawn limitations of the instractions in which you 
explain the President's views on the subject of belligerency when I 
spoke upon that point. 

The significant statements, too, of the British govemoieut on the 6th 
of May, 1861, in regard to the condition which should precede its con- 
cession of naval belligerency to the soathem rebellion, (the due estab- 
lishment, namely, of prize courts and regular adjudication of captures, 
according to international law,) and the utter contempt shown by the 
rebel cruisers and their English allies for this condition, imposed by 
her Majesty's government, have always seemed to me iK)int8 to be kept 
in clear view whenever any altusion to the great principles in debate 
between the two countries should be made. 

You will pardou me that I venture to make this slight explanation of 
the considerations which have, perhaps, led me, in official intercourse, 
somewhat beyond the strict letter of my instructions, 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 



6. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish. 
[Private and confidential, j 

No. Cfl.] Legation of the United States, 

London, July 30, 186!). (Eeceived August 11, 1869.) 
Sie: I liud that I have inadvertently omitted, until now, to inform 
you that my dispatchNo. 8, of Juno 12th, containing a minute record of 
an oifieial interview with Ijord Clarendon, was confidentially submitted 
by me to his lordship, iu order that there might be no misunderstanding 
at any ftiture day as to the accuracy of the report of our conversation. 
I accordingly beg now to say that he quite concurred in the fidelity 
of the statements of the dispatch as sent to you. I have also to add that 
the dispatch was seen by nobody but Lord Clarendon himself, and that 
no extract from it was made. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHK LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

y of State, &c:, i6c. 



7. Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley. 

Ho. 75.1 Department of State, 

WasMngton, October 11, 1869. 
Sie ; When, on the 28th of June last, I answered your No. 8, in which 
you gave a highly interesting account of your interview with Lord Clar- 
endon, and of the views which you there presented to him as the views 
entertained by the President upon the subjects of the recognition of the 
late insurgents in the Southern States as belligerents, and the destruc- 
tion of American commerce by cruisers of Britisk origin carrying the 
insurgent flag, I wtw not aware that your statement of the conversation 
had been submitted to his lordship for his verification. 
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YoiiL No. t>5, of the 30tL of July last, iirst acquaiutiug the Depart- 
meat with that fact, arrived here on the morning of a liay on which I 
was abont to leave Washington for a temporary absence, and tlirongh 
inadvertence the fact escaped my notice. 

As, without an explanation, his' lordship' may naturally be surprised 
at finding some of the views, purporting to come fi-om the President, 
which are contained in the written paper submitted by you in June last, 
inconsistent with the views contained in the paper dated the 25th of Sep- 
tember last, wliich you were instructed to read to him, I must ask you 
to explain to Mm tliat your presentation and treatment of the subject 
discussed at that interview were, in part, disapproved by me, in my 
eommiuiication of the 28tU of June last, to which I have already referred. 
This you may do by reading to him such portion of the instructions 
contained in my No. 23, of the 28th of June last, as referred thereto, or 
by stating to him the substance of such part of that note, or by a note 
containing the substance of that part of my note, at your discretion. 
I am, sir, your obedient servaut, 

HAMILTON FISH. 

J. LoTHEOP Motley, Esq., &e., tkc, i&o., LoMon. 



8. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish. 

No, 131.J Legation op the United States, 

London, October 28, 1869. (Received November 9, 1869.) 
Sie: I have had the honor to receive your dispatches Nos. 75 to 79, 
both inclusive. 

I beg to transmit herewith copy of a note'addre^ed by me to Lord 
Clarendon, on the 23d instant, in reference to the interview of June 10, 
and to your dispatch, read by me to his lordship, on the 15th instant. 
And I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN LOTHEOP MOTLEY. 
Hon, Hamilton Fish, 

Secretary of State. 



Mr. MoiU'j to Lord Clareadox: 

Ti15GflTH)K Ol'' TRK IjNITJiD StATKB, 

T.ondon, Oetober- 23, 1B63. 

My Lord ; In refereLce to tlie convoisatioii wliieli I had with your lordsliip on the 
10th of June last, and to the dispatch from the United States Secretary of State, which 
I had the honor to read to yon. on the 15th instant, it may have possibly appeared that 
there was some inconsistency between the views of the President upon the subject of 
the reco^itioD of the late insurgents in the Sonthem States as belligereuts, and the 
destruction of American commerce hy cmisers of British origin, carrying the insni^nt 
Sag, as verbally expressed by me at the interview in June, and those views aa set 
forth in the above-mentioned dispatch, I think it necessary to inform yonr lordship, 
therefore, that the Secretary of State, on reception of ray dispatch recouutiuK the sub^ 
stance of the conversation in June, observed to me, in a dispatch of the 29th of June, 
that it did not seem that the President's view of the right of every power, when a civil 
conflict has arisen within another State, to define its own relations and those of its 
citizens, had been conveyed in precise conformity to that view as the Secretary of 
State desii-ed to present it to me, and as it doubtless would have been conveyed by me, 
had my communication b'eeu made in writing. 

I would therefore request your lordship t^i consider the dispatch of the United States 
f State, which I read to you on the 15tii instant, and a copy of which I 
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liaye had tiie honor of sending to your lordship, as oontaioing the exa«t and authorita- 
tive statement of the President's views on this subject, as laid down in all the instruc- 
tions given under his directions by tbe Secretary of State. 

I pray your lordship to accept the assurance of the highest consideration with which 
I have the honor t-o he, my lord, your lordship's most obedient servant, 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTIJIY. 
The Right Honorable the Eaul op Claeendon, 

4-c., .Jo., ^'C 



9. Mr. Fish to Mr. MotMj. 
r Private.] 

Depaiitmemx of State, 

Washington^ July 1, 1870. 
Sir ; I am instructed by the President to say that he linds it desirable 
to make a change in the mission to England, and that he wishes to allow 
you the opportunity of resigning, in case you feel inclined to do so. 
With great respect, yours, very trulj', 

HAMILTON FISH. 
J. LoTHKOP MoTLKY, Es(j., (fee, &e., &c., London. 



30. Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley. 
[Telcgran..] 

Depabtmbht of State, 

Washington^ July 12, 1870. 
Am directed to say the President would like an answer by telegraph 
;o my letter of first instant. 

PISH. 
Motley, 

Minister, London. 



11. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fisk. 

[Teiesi-a"'-"Rn<ieived July 14, 1870.] 

I respectfully request you^to inform the President that I feel com- 
pelled to decline the olfer which he makes in giving me an opportunity 
•of resigning my post, for considerations which are set forth in full in my 
letter of to-dav. 

MOTLEY, 

London. 
Fish, 

t^tate .Department, Washington. 
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12. Mr. Motley to Mr. Fish. 
[Private,] 

Legation op the United States 

July 14, 1870. (Received Jaly 26, 1870.) 

Sir: I liave had the honor to receive your private letters of Ist in- 
stant, from which 1 learn that you are instructed by the President to 
say that he finds it desirable to make a change in the mission to Eng- 
land, and that he wishes to allow me the opportunity of resigning in 
case I feel inclined to do so. 

In compliance with the request coatained in your telegram of lath 
instant, I have replied this day to the above-mentioned letters by a 
telegram in these words : 

"I respectfully request you to inform the President tliat 1 feel com- 
pelled to decline the offer which he makes in giving me Sn opportunity 
of resigning my post, for considerations which are set forth in full in my 
letter of to-day." 

I have now to observe, in further explanation of my course, that as 
no reasons are given me why I should resign the post to which I was 
appointed by the President fifteen months ago, with, I believe, the 
unanimous consent of the Senate; as I myself know of none, and as I 
am not conscious of having ever omitted to carry out, to the best of my 
ability, the policy and instructions of the President during the period 
of my mission, I Ml to perceive why I should offer my resignation. 

Certainly it is not my wish to embarrass an administration which I 
have always faithfully supported, but I owe something to myself. 

Were I now to make use of this permission accorded me to resign, it 
would seem that I did so m order to avoid a removal which I knew to 
be just, and to escape a stigma which I felt to be deserved. 

As I know the record of my mission, as it stands in the archives of 
the Department and of this legation, to be free teora intentional f^ult, 
and as I have therefore no reason to shun the strictest scrutiny, I do 
not like to have even the appearance of making a contrary admission. 

A man is sometimes permitted, as a favor, to resign a post of honor 
and responsibility, in order to escape examination, censure, or removal; 
but resignation, under such circumstances, is not a voluntary act, and 
does not seem to differ essentially from removal. 

Such a proceeding on jny part would possibly be misinterpreted by 
many, both at home and abroad, whose opinions I value. 
With great respect, yours, very truly, 

JOHN LOTHBOP MOTLEY. 

Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

8e(n-etary of State. 



n. Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley. 

No. 283.] Department of State, 

Washiiujton, Novmiiber 10, 1870. 

Sm : Herewith you will receive a letter addressed by the President 

to her Majesty the Queen announcing your recall. You will accordingly 

communicate to her Majesty's principal secretary of state for foreign 

affairs the accompanying copy of the President's letter, and when you 
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shall have ascortained in what manner it will be most. agreeable to her 
Miyesty to receive the original, yoa will take leave of the British gov- 
ernment with an expression on the part of the President of his desire to 
maintain the friendly relations which now so happily -subsist between 
the two countries. 

Upon retiring from the mission you will commit the archives and 
other property of the legation into the hands of Mr. Moran, who will 
take charge of the same. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

HAMTLTOS FISH. 

John Lotheop Motley, Esq. 



14. Kr. Motley to Mr. Fish. 

[EdcI of mission.] 

No. ~>2^}.] LEGA.TION OP THE 0NITED STATES, 

London, Decemier 7, 1870. (Received Dec. 22.) 

Eeferi'ing to my No.625, Ihave now the honor to state that yourlfo. 285, 
accompanying a letter addressed by the President to her Majesty the 
Qneen, announcing my recall, was received by me on the 22d ultimo. 

1 had an interview with the principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs on the same day, and verbally communicated to him the fact of 
my recall. As her Majesty was then in Scotland, but was intending to 
return very soon to Windsor OasUe, it was agreed between Lord Gran- 
viJle and myself that it would be best to defer for a few days my formal 
note, announcing that I had been introstejl with the abofe-mentioued 
letter of the President. 

Accordingly, on the 29th ultimo, I made a wi'itten communication to 
his lordship, a copy of which is appended. 

On the 4th instant I receive-d a notification aniiouBcing that her Ma-, 
iesty would receive me on the 6tli instant ; and, on the same day, a letter 
from Lord Granville, of which a copy is annexed. 

On the 6th instant I had the honor of taking leave of her Majesty, and 
of stating, in accordance with your instructions, the desire of the Presi- 
dent to maintain the friendly relations which now so happily subsist be- 
tween the two countries. 

Upon retiring from the mission upon the 7t]i instant, I committed the 
archives and other property into the hands of Mr. Moran, who has now 
charge of the legation. 

Having thus closed my brief mission at this court, I think it proper to 
place on record a statement of the manner in which it has been termi- 
nated. 

On the 25th of June last I read in the telegraphic intelligence from 
the United States of a London journal the announcement, unofficial, but 
verified by subsequent events, that the President of the United States 
had signified his intention of removing me from my post. 

It would be impossible for any diplomatic agent to believe himself as' 
more thoroughly possessing the confidence of the government which he 
had the honor to serve than I supposed myself to enjoy at that moment. 

No intimation of a contemplated change had been made to me ; no 

shadow of a difference of opinion existed between'the President and his 

government and myself, as to our relations with Great Britain or any 

other power, or as to the general policy of his administiution ; and I was 

S. Ex. 11 2 
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at that very period engaged in as delicate and conlidential a diplomatic 
correspondence with yourself and the British government, upon several 
important matters, as could well be confided liy a government to its 
foreign ageut. 

The report iu the newspapers I dismissed, therefore, as an idle rumor ; 
the President of the United States being incapable, as I believed, of thus 
dealing with a public servant whom he had himself ao recently appointed. 
Had a change been contemplated, I felt certain that I should have been 
privately informed of it first, and the public afterward. Had any charges 
against me of dereliction from duty been possible, I was sure that they 
■would have been preferred to my face, so that I might have the oppor- 
tunity of answering them. Had the puhUc service, or even the exigen- 
cies of party politics, made a change in this mission necessary in the 
opinion of the President, I could not doubt that a courteous dispatch 
■would have apprised me of the fact, and the reasons coupled with the 
actnowledgment, to which I felt myself entitled, that I had been zeal- 
ous and faithful in the discharge of the high office with which the Presi- 
dent and Senate had honored me. 

No man has the right to doubt that ia such ease I would have at once 
offered my resignation. 

nineteen days later than the appearance of the original announcement, 
frequently repeated and commented upon afterward by the journals of 
the Hnited States and this country, I had the honor to receive, on the 
13th of July, a letter from yourself to the following effect : 

[rrivatii.J 

Dl^PABTMBST OF STATI!, 

WasMnglm, Jala 1, 1860. 
Siu: I am iBstruoted liy the Pi-esiiioiit of tlio United States to say that he finds it 
desirable to make a change in the mission to England, and tJiat he wishes to allow 
yon the opportunity of reaigniDg in case you feel inclined to do so. 
■WitE great respect, yours, very trnly, 

HAMILTON FISH. 
J. LOTHKOP MorioEY, Esq., London. 

Complying with the request contained in your brief telegram received 
a few hours earlier than your letter, (midnight, 12th July,) which was 
to this eftect : 

Atn directed to say the President would like an answer by telegvapli to my letter of 

1st iustant. 
I seat you on the 14th July a telegram in cipher, as follows : 
I respeotftilly request you to inform the President that I feel compelled to decline 

the offer which he makes in giving me an opportunity of resigttiug my post, for cou- 
■ IS which are set forth in fuU in my letter of to-day. 



The telegraph soon informed the world that a gentleman was nomi- 
nated to the Senate as my successor, on that same day, lith July, and 
that he was confirmed on the 15th. 

Thus my reception of the President's first and only notification to 
me, my refusal by telegraph to resign, the nomination of a successor, 
and his confirmation by the Senate, were events all comprised within 
about forty-eight hours. My letter, of even date, with my telegram was 
sent in the dispatch bag of that day, but of course could not arrive until 
many days later. It was in these words : 

Lbgation oi' THE United States, 

London, July X4, 1870. 
Sik; Ihavehadthehonor to receive your private letters, from which 1 learned that 
you are instructed by the President to say that he fiuds it desirable to make a change 
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and that be wislics to allow me the oppoi-tunity of resign- 



ing in caae I feel iaehaed k 

Iq ooinpliaiice with Hie reqaest contaiued in your telegtam of 13th instant, I liave 
replied this day to the above-mentioned letter by a telegram Lu these words : 

[The test of the above-cited telegram waa then giYen.] 

I have now to observe, in (nrther explanation of my course, that aa no reasons are 
given me why I should resign the post to which I was appointed by the President fif- 
teen months ^o, with, I believe, the nnanimous consent of the Senate, as I myself 
know of none, and as I am not consciouB of having ever omitted to carry out, to the 
beat of my ability, the policy and instniotionB of tba President during the period of 
my misaion, I fail to perceive why I should offer my resignation. 

Certainly it is not my wish to embarraaa an adminiatration which I have always 
faithfully supported, but I owe something to myaelf. 

Were I now to make ose of the permiaaion aiicorded me to resign, it would seem that 
1 did ao in order to avoid a removal, whioh I knew to be jnst, and to escape a stigma 
which I felt to be deserved. 

As I know the record of my mission a^ it ataiida on the archives of the Department 
and of this legation to be fii'ee from intentional fault, and aa I have therefore no reason 
to ahun the strictest scrutiny in. thia regard, I do not iike t« have even the appearance 
of making a contrary admission. 

A man is sometimes permitted, aa a favor, to resign a post of honor and responsibililw' 
in order to escape examination, censure, and removal; but resignation under auch 
circumstances is not a voluntary act, and does not seem to me to differ essentially &om 
removal. Such a proceeding on my part wonld perhapa be misunderstood by many, 
both at home and abroa*!, whoee opimona I value. 
With great respect, yonra very truly, 

JOHN LOTHEOP MOTLEY. 

1 suppose, of course, that this letter duly reached you, althoagh its 
receipt has never teen acknowledged, nor, indeed, has a single line 
since your above-quoted letter been received by me in regard to my 
removal, or to the appointment of one or another gentleman to this post, 
until the arrival of your before-mentioned dispatch of the 10th November 
last. 

It would be difficult to treat an envoy of the United States, accredited 
to the sovereign of a powerful government, with a more marked disre- 
spect for his official position, or for his teelings as a loyal citizen of the 
republic, than has been done in my case. So far as I am aware, no 
regularly eouflrmed minister at this court has ever been removed by the 
President who appointed him. 

It has generally been admitted in our country that power and resi>on- 
sibility are inseparable, and that republican institutions are founded upon 
reason, justice, and honor, not upon arbitrary will. Yet the Govem- 
nient of the United States has deliberately wrought as much injury to 
my repatation in an honorable profession as it could do, aud there is 
not a charge against me. 

My ambition has always been to deserve the good opinion of my 
countrymen. The American people are just and honorable, and I should 
be pained if they believed me unfaithful to the high trust reposed in 
me, or to have been at any time deficient in maintaining their honor or 



Many far abler men than myself, illustrious statesmen beside whose 
Tiames my own cannot even be mentioned, have preceded me in this 
ofilce, but not one has ever been more zealous or assiduous, or more 
anxiously resolved to obey the instructions of his Government. 

The egotism of this dispatch is not in accordance with my taste or my 
feeling, but Government has placed me in a position in which self- 
defense is imperative. 

This.much I owe to the dignity of an oi£ce which has been insulted in 
my person — to my own character, which has been subjected to maUgnant 
and anonymous attack. 

It is of the least conceivable consequence to the American people 
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"wbetlier they are or are not represented in this country by myself. It 
is of very grave consequence that.a representative of tbe United States 
abroad may be suddenly visited at any momeDt by tlie severest penalty 
that the Executive can deal to a delinquent minister; aud yet that 
there should be no default. 

The position of United States minister at this court is a laborious oue, 
and my whole time has been devoted to its duties. The naturalization 
treaty, the proposed consular convention, the attainment of the release 
by her Majesty's government of American citizens confined in British 
prisons for complicity with Fenianism, matters, among others, especially 
intrusted to me, have been either concluded or are upon the point of 
fulfillment, as appears by my latest correspondence. 

As to the so-called Alabama negotiations, I never received a power 
in regard to them. Government having hitherto thought it best to keep 
them suspended, and to conduct them, when resumed, at Wa^ington, 

And now, in the profound silence of Government in regard to this 
sudden change, I am obliged to seek enlightenment at a source whence 
a diplomatic agent doe^ not usually expect his original and only informa- 
tion as to himself and his mission. Trom rumor alone I derived all the 
facts connected with my dismissal, and rumor alone has vaguely at- 
tempted to indicate its cause. It is not for me to say whether reasons 
are legally necessary, but neither governments nor individuals, however 
arbitrary, can escape the tribunal of the public conscience. 

It haa been said that I volutiteei-ed to prepare my own instructions ; 
that, when prepared, they were submitted to and disapproved by yon, as 
not being in accordance with the views of the administration ; that I 
was subsequently ftiniislied by you with the instructions of the Presi- 
dent; that on my first interview with the late Lord Clarendon, I sui>- 
pressed those instructions and submitted to the English secretary of 
state my own private views, contained in the paper which had been 
disapproved^ and which were in direct opposition to those of the 
President ; and, moreover, that I formally presented those views in 
writing to tbe English government as the poUey of the President. 

Certainly if this tale were true, it would have been the duty of the 
President, as soon as the facts became known to him, to recall me, with- 
out a moment's delay. Diplomatic intercourse between nations would 
be impossible if an agent should be retained in ofBce who deliberately 
and intentionally violates instructions of his government. 

But the tale is false, and in order to disprove it I shall take the 
liberty of recalling certain important facts to your recollection. 

AAer the President had honored me with the appointment of minister 
to this court, I employed myself in the interval of waiting for my in- 
structions at Washington in examining the archives, and in revising 
my recollections of previous important negotiations and discussions be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and Great Britain. In so 
doing, I drew up an historical memoir concerning which there occurred 
some entirely informal conversation between yourself and one or two 
other friends of mine, and it was suggested that it might be worth your 
while to read the paper, if you could find leisure to do eo. 

It was accordingly sent to yon, and subsequently returned to me with 
no expression of dissent as to any of its views, but with an intimation 
on your part, in the wisdom of which I entirely acquiesced, that it was 
thought best by the President, in consequence of the excitement existing 
in both countries by reason of the rejection of the convention of 14th 
January, 1S69, to suspend for a limited time the discussion of the differ- 
ences between the two countries. 
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From tliafc day to this there has "beea no question in regard to this 
memoir. It has lain andisturbed among my papers. If has never been 
seen or heard of by any member of the British government or byany 
person whatever in this country. So far as I am informed, no one but 
yourself and two other American friends ever saw it, and not one line 
of it has ever been used by me officially or privately. 

The instructions in your No. 3 were delivered to me on the morning 
of my departure from New York for Liverpool. Calling upon Lord 
Clarendon, as an old acquaintance, at his private re.sidenee, on the day 
after my arrival, I took pains to state, as appears by his dispatch to 
Mr, Thornton, 10th June, 1869, (published in parliamentary papers 
nearly a year ago,) that " I preferred not to enter upon matters of busi- 
ness that day, as my instructions had only been delivered to me when 
on the point of embarkation, and 1 had not yet had time sufficiently to 
consider them." 

I solemnly assert that I was actuatod at that moment of arrival, and 
at every inomeut since, by the earnest desire and determination to carry 
out the President's instnictions, with loyalty, and to the best of my 
ability, and never intentionally to propound my own individual opinions 
as those of the Grovernment. 

So far as my humble services could contribute to the result, it was 
my wish that nothing should be left undone on my part to make Ms 
civil administration as successfijl as his military career had been glorious. 

It was, as I supposed, understood before my departure for England, 
although not publicly announced, that the so-called Alabama negotia- 
tions, whenever renewed, should be conducted at Washington, in case 
of the consent of the British government. 

I had been instructed, however, to suggest to that government that 
there should be a suspension of all discussion of disputed questions for a 
short time, in order to aUow the subsidence of excitement or irritation 
growing out of the negotiation or rejection of the convention of lith 
January, 1869. 

This suggestion I made at the outset of my first official interview with 
Lord Clarendon, which took place on the 10th June, 1869, and we had 
then a full conversation on the general relations between the two coun- 
tries. I was not authorized to read him these, your first general instruc- 
tions; still less to furnish him with a copy of them. Such a course 
wonld have been opposed to diplomatic usage. I was allowed " in my 
discretion to communicate certain views," and I proceeded in the exercise 
of that discretion to render the suhstanco of your paper of instructions 
(17 folio pages) with as much accuracy as to the order of topics, tone of 
thought and general phraseology as it was pt^sible for me to do in a 
familiar conversation. The full record of that conversation is maJie in 
my No. 8. It reveals throughout an earnest disposition on my part to 
reproduce your instructions with fidelity. 

On receiving that communication, you addressed me a courteous, 
candid and friendly dispatch, in which there were some criticisms upon 
certain portions of my narrative. I take leave to quote in this place the 
whole of that dispateh, because it contains the only exceptions taken by 
you to any expressions of mine during the whole course of my ii ' ' 
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Your general proBentatioD and treatment of tie several sulyects discusseil ia that 
interview meet tlie approval of tboH Department. 

In the cotixseof the convereation, howevar, it aeems that tte President's view of the 
right of every power, when a civil conflict has arisen within another state, to define 
its own relaliona and- those of its citizens, was not conveyed in precise conformity to 
that view, as I deaired to present it to yon, and as it wonld doubtless have been con- 
veyed bj yon, had jour comninnication been made in writing. 

Tho subject may not again be a topic of official oommnnicaUon between yourself and 
the minister for foreign affiiirs ; but I venture to call your attention to it, because of 
the statement in joui dispatch, that Lord Clarendon observed at that part of your re- 
marks, "that if there was to be any discussion of principles, it had better be done 
thoroughly and to the bottom." The Presidrajtrecogniaeatne importance of athorough 
discussion, whenever the subject is resumed, upon all the points of diiferenee. 

He wishes that whenever negotiation or discussion on the subject of the Alabama 
claims, so-called, shall be renewed, they be conducted in the United States ; and he 
desires fliat at tlie proper time you shoiud convey tliia wish t« the minister ft* foreign 
affairs. It is impossible to say at present when that time will arrive ; but it will cer- 
tainly have arrived whenever the British government shall propose a discussioQ, or 
shall intimate a desire to reopen the negotiation. 

In the mean time you may be weU content to rest the question on the vary forcible 
presentation yon have made of the Aroerican side of the question. It was strongly 
done ; and if there were expressions used stronger than were required by yonr instruc- 
tions, the excess was in the right direotion ; and stopping where they do, and uttered 
as they were, it may well be noped that tney may tend to impress the minister with 
the serionsness of an appreciation of the grievances we have sustained. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, ^ 

HAMILTON FISH. 

John Lotheop Motley, Esq,, ^., ^o., ^c. 



pleteneSB, to define its c 
parties to the conflict, s 
the conflict. 

The necessity and propriety of the original concession of belligerency by Great 
Britain, at the time it was made, have been contested and are not adlnilrtied. They cer- 
tainly are questionable; but the President regards that concession as a part of the 
case only so far as it shows the beginning and the animus of that course of couduct 
which resulted so disastrously t« the United States. It is important in that it fore- 
shadowed subsequent events. 

There were other powers that were contemporaneous with England in similar con- 
cession, but it was in England only that the concession was supplemented by acts 
causing direct damage to the Unitw States. The President is careful to make this 
discrimination because he is anxious as much as possible to simplify the case and to bring 
into view these subsequent acts, which are so important to determining the question 
between the two countries. 

In my coiiversation, endeavoring to report in my own words the sub- 
stance of the whole paper, I said, in regard to this paragraph, as appears 
by the record : 

I then stated the opinion of the President in regard to the recognition or concession 
of belligerenoy, as stated in jour No. 3, saying that the President recognized the right 
of a sovereign power to issue proclamation of neutrality between an insurgent portion 
of a nation and the lawfnl government, when such insurrection should Save gmned 
the necessary mt^nitude, consistency, estent of organized power and probability of 
justification by success, but that such measures must be taken with a full sense of the 
grave responsibilities incurred. The lamous proclamation of neutrality, of 13th May, 
1861, was not considered justifiable by the United States Government, but the Presi- 
dent wished it to be used, when our ease should once more be presented, only as show- 
ing animus, and as being the fountain-head of the disasters which had been caused to 
the American people, both individually and collectively, by the hands of Englishmen. 

Other nations had issued proclamations, contemporaneously, or nearly so, with that 
of Great Britain, but from Great Britain alone had oome along series of deeds, injurious 
to the United States, as fruits of the proclamation, while from other nations there had 
come no injury save the declaration itself. 

Hothing further on the subject occnrred. The pause recommended by 
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you was scrupulously observed until the arrival of your dispatch of 25tli 
September, 1869, in which you informed me that "th6 President was 
inclined to believe that sufficient time had elapsed to allow subsidence 
of emotions, and that thus it might be opportune to place in my handis 
for appropriate use a dispassionate exposition of the just causes of com- 
plaint of the Government of the United States against that of Great 
Britain." 

On receiving that dispatch, in order to avoid a possibility of misun- 
derstanding the President's instructions, I immediately telegraphed to 
yon for permission to furnish a copy of it to Lord Clarendon, as you 
instructed me only to read it to him. Tou replied by authorizing me to 
send a copy if he should ask for it in writing. This was accordingly 
done without delay. 

As Lord Clarendon's language at the interview in June had been sig- 
uiflcant and decided in regard to the expediency of abstaining at that 
moment from discussion of exciting questions, unless they were to bo 
fully debated, as his expressions of friendship towards the United States, 
and of abhorrence of even the possibility of war between the two coun- 
tries, were singularly warm, and as his part in the conversation was 
most important and interesting, I had taken the precantion before send- 
ing yon a dispatch on the subject to request him, confidentially, to read 
over the record which I had made of our conference. 

It was expressly understood between ns that no one should look at it 
but himself, and tiiat not a single note of its contents should' be made. 
Conseiouf that 1 had endeavored' to present the President's views with 
fidehty and accuracy, and not doubting that I had done so, X wished' to 
be sure that I had correctly reported what Lord Clarendon had said, 
ind to avoid the possibility of future differences of recollection. 

This pioceeding, entirely in accordance with the best diplomatic 
usage and with common' sense, did not seem to me at first of sufBcient 
importance to be nairated. 

It was only after receiving your No. 23, with its friendly criticisms on 
my report of the interview, that it occurred to mo it might be useful for 
you to know the feet of the confidential revision made by Lord 
Clarendon of his share in the conversation. 

I made a communication to you accordingly to that effect on the 30th 
of July, of which no acknowledgment was received by me until nearly 
three months afterwards. Meantime, your instructions, Ho. 70, had 
been received by me, andT read in accordance with your directions to 
Lord Clarendon. On the 23d of October^ 1869, I received a brief 
instruction from you, in consequence of which I addressed on the same 
day the following note to Lord Clarendon, (published in the Gazette, 
December 24, 1869 ;) 

LUGiTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

London, October 23, 1869. 
My Lokd l III refereuoe to the uouversation whieli I lia*! with, your lordship on the 
lOthof June last, and to the dispatch from the Uniteit States Seci'sfiaryof State, which I 
had the honor to read to you on the 15th instant, it may hare possibly appeared that 
there was some iuconsistenoy between the views of the President upon the snbjeots of 
the recognition of the late menrgents in the Sontbern States as helligerents, and the 
destructioa of American commerce by cmiaers of British origin, carijing the insurgent 
flag, as verbally expressed by me at the interview in June, and those views as set 
forth, in the above-mentioned, dispatch. I thinlc it necessary to inform your lordsbip, 
tlietefore, that the Secretary of State, on reception of my 5ispatoh reoonntivisc che sub- 
stance of the conversation in June, observed to me, in a dispatch of the 296h of June, 
that it did not seem that the President's view of the right of every power, when a civil 
conflict has arisen within another state, to define its own relations and those of it- 
citizens, had been conveyed in precise conformity to that view, as ' ~ 
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State desired to jocesent it to me, aod as it doubtless would have lieeu comeyed bj- me 
Lad mj commimicatioa been made ia ivtiting. 

I would, tlierefore, request your loidehip to consider the diapatob of the United 
States Secretary of State, which I read to jou on the 15th instant, and a copy of which 
I have had the honor of seudiog to your lordship, as containinj^ the exact and author- ' 
itative statement of the Preeideut^s views on this subject, as laid down in all the 
instructions giveh under his directions by the Secretary of State. 
I pray your lordship to accept the assurances, &o., &c. 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

And on the 2Gth Oetobot I wrote a note to yon, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

Had I submitted the whole case iu -writing on my first arilval, instead of conversa- 
tion, {which would have be«n difficult and unusual,) 1 should, of course, have used the 
very words of jonr instructions, so as to transmit with absolute exactness their tenor. 
S^wi^is to conform ■with entire fidelity to the President's views and your directions. 
I doubt whether Lord Clarendon observed any marked inoonsistency between the 
views as verbally stated by me on June 10th and as set forth in your No. 70, which 1 
read to him on the 15tli October. At any rate, he made no comment to such effect, 
cither during the reading or after it had been concluded. 

Kever diplomatic incident, not profoundly important in itself, could 
be considered a-s terminated, certainly here was one. 

To suppose that an unintentional and almost imperceptible variation 
in the verbal rendering- by a minister of a single paragTaph in a long 
dispatch, scrupulously set right on the first opportunity, could be caiuse 
or justification of that minister'a sudden dismissal from office thirteen 
months afterward, without a word of explanation, is monstrous. 

Penalty, even under the most arbitrary and irresponsible government, 
would follow at once upon the imaginary offense, and be openly and 
frankly assigned. 

Lord Clarendon, in his reply to my letter of 23d of October, did not 
admit, and never in conversation, official or private, subsequently ad- 
mitted that he had dkcovered any inconsistency between the brief ex- 
position made by me in the conversation in June of the President's 
views on belligerency, as I understood them, and the elaborate state- 
ment on the subject contained in your No. 70j a copy of which I fur- 
nished him. It would have been difficult for him to do so, as my record 
had not been officially submitted, and no trace of it exists in the archives 
of the Foreign Office. 

It would, I think, have been difficult in any event for him or, any 
other statesman to have discovered a serious inconsistency. 

In nineteen folio pages of your So. 70, of the 35th of September, you 
speak of the proclamation of the 13th of May, 1861, and the previous an- 
nouncement on the 6th of that month, as having been received by the. 
TJnited States Government " with painful astonishment." You say that 
" every sovereign power decides for jtself on its responsibility whether 
or not it wiU at a given time accord the status of belligerency to the 
insurgent subjects of another power; but that the rightfulness of the 
act depends on the occasion and the circumstances. 

You speak of the proclamation as "precipitate," "unseasonable," 
" premature," and chEiraeterized, "in the words of Mr. Bright, by re- 
markable celerity, undue and unfriendly haste." You call the assumed 
belligerency of the insurgents " a fiction," and say, that so far as it was 
maritime, it proceeded from the ports of Great Sritain and her depen- 
dencies alone, with aid and cooperation of subjects of Great Britain. 
You characterize the recognition as "prejudicial to the legitimate gov- 
ernment," and you say that there were no facts " to justify the action of 
Great Britain in the present case ; " that, theretbre, " the United States 
felt constrained at the time to regard the proclamation as the sign of a 
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]mrpose of uufriendliuess to them and of friendliness to the inaurgents, 
;iad that in virtue of the proclamation maritime enterprises in the porta 
of Great Britain, which would otherwise have been piratical, were ren- 
dered lawful, and thus Great Britain became, and to the end continued 
to be, the arseiial, the navy yard, and the treasury of the insurgent eon- 



I have Hot been able to discover wherein that inconsistency between 
my effort in June, as above cited, to explain what I understood to be 
the President's views, and the exposition from which these extracts are 
made. Ton have never explained the nature of the discrepancy, and it 
still remains a mj'stery to me. 

The correspondence communicated to the Senate on the 13th July, 
1870, and much more which remains unpublished, shows how earnestly I 
supported the views of the President, as communicated in your above- 
cited dispatch. 

I have recalled to your memory these facts at some length, because 
the statement shows that there has always been scrupulous and minute 
fidelity to instructions on my part. 

During thirteen months succeeding the incidents of Jnne, 1869, Gov- 
ernment has employed me in the most serious matters that can occupy 
an envoy iu the negotiation of treaties and other important and confi- 
dential business, up to the moment when, in three lines, you informed 
me that the President, for no reason whatever, would permit me to 
resign. 

Since that hour I have heard, through the public press, from time to 
time, and through that source only, that the mission had been offered 
to and refused by one gentleman after another. 

Having for well-considered reasons refused tia resign, I have been 
obliged to await, and with extreme impatience, my recall,, and the notifi- 
cation of the appointment of my successor. No successor having been 
appointed, the President has thought proper at laSt to order me peremp- 
torily, without one word of explanation, to place the condnct of the 
mission in the hands of the secretary of legation, and to retire from 
my post : an indignity, I believe, to which no public minister of the 
United States has ever before been subjected. History will decide upon 
whom the discredit of the transaction rests. 

I have heard of no other pretext, deserring anything but disdain in 
an ofBcial document like this, to justify the action of the. Government, 
save one which I reserve to the last. 

It has been rumored, in every way by which public thought can lui- 
offlcially express itself, that I have been removed from the post of min- 
ister to England because of the opposition made by an emiueut Senator 
who honors me with his friendship to the ratification of the San Domingo 
treaty. 

Upon this I shall only observe that my own opinion in regard to the 
annexation of that island has never been asked for by any person what- 
ever ; that I have never expressed au opinion on the subject, publicly or 
privately, for the simple reason thatthe materials for forming an opinion 
have never been within my reach^ and that I have had enough to do-in 
attending to the duties of my mission, without meddling with matters 
which did not concern me. 

I know not whether the rejection of that treaty by the Senate was 
the cause of my removal, but this I do know: that the Senate rejected 
the treaty on the 30th of June of this year, and that the letter request- 
ing my resignation was written the next day, namely, on the 1st of July. 
I here place it on record as an historical fact. 
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I have thits recorded in my last official act a solemn protest against 
the outrage, as I believe entirely without precedent, ot my peremptory 
removal. 

I shall only add that while maintaining, during my brief mission, the 
honor and rights of the country -which I had the privilege to represent, 
I have always reported faithfully the earnest, and, as I believe, the 
sincere desire of the British government and people to revive cordial 
and kindly relations between the two countries, to make fresh efforts 
for the settlement of past griei'anees, and to provide against their future 
recurrence. 

There can be no nobler ambition than to strive for such a result, and 
the statesman who may accomplish it will deserve well of two great 
nations. 

JOnS" LOTHEOr MOTLEY. 



Mr. Moihy io Lori Granville. 

LBGAT;0S Off THE USITBD STATES, 

Zondon, Nin}emba~ 29, 1870. 

My Lord : Eefening to my verbal oonimunication to your lordship oa the 22(1 instant, 
I have now the honor to state tliat I have receivatl a letter addreaaed by the President 
of the United Statea to het M^eety the Queen, anDonncing my recall from the post of 
envoy eKtraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at this oonrt. 

I have the honor to iacloae herewith an office copy of the President's letter, and to 
request yonr lordship to be ao good as to ascertain in what manner it will be most 
agreeable for her H^esty to receive the original, and to accept the expteesion on the . 
part of the President of the United States, which I have been instruoted, on taking 
leave of her Majesty, to convey, of hia deaire to madntain the friendly relations wbieh 
now so happily exist between the two conntriea. 

1 have farther to acquaint your Iprdship that, on retiring irom the mission, I have 
been Jnfttroeted to commit the archives of the legation into the hands of Mr. Moran,to 
whom for the present such bommunioatione as may be necessary can be addressed. 

In thus closing my official relations witb your lordship, 1 trust that you will permit 
me to express my high sense of the uniform courtesy and cordiality, both on your lord- 
shiji's part and on that of the late lamented Earl of Claiendon, which have so much 
£toditated the discharge of my duties here, ajid to assure yon that they have ever 
been highly ^predated by me. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, my lord, your lordship's most 
obedient aen-ant, 

JOHN LOTHKOP MOTLEY. 

The Eight Hon. the Eari. Granvoj-e, cj-c, #c., cfc. 



Lord Granvitle to Mr. Motley. 



FOKBIGN OFriCB, 

;r 5, IBTO. 



Snt : I have not failed to lay before the Queen your note of the 29th ultimo, incloaing 
a copy of your letter of recall; and in acquainting you that herM^eaty wOl grant you 
an audience at Wjndsor Castle to-morrow at 3 o'clock, for the purpose of delivering 
tUe original, I am commanded to express to yon her Majesty's sincere esteem, and her 

T'et at your departure from tbia country, 
thank you much for the kind expressions with regard to my predecessor and myself 
which are contained iu your note. It was to him, as it has been to me, an agreeable 
duty to communicate with you on. the affairs of our respective countries. 

I shall be happy to address to Mr, Moran, aa you request, auy communications which 
it may be necessary to make to tbe legation. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, your most obedient, bam- 
blo servant, 

GRANVILLE. 
John Lothhop Mottj:^y, Esq., f., &ic., iie. 
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15. Mr. Fish to Mr. Moran. 

U"o. 54.] Department of State, 

Washington, December 30, 1870. 

Sib ; A paper was received at the same time with your latest dis- 
patches, purporting to be from the legation of the United States ia 
London, iu the form of an official dispatch, numbered 529, and signed by 
Mr. Motley, the late envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from this Government to that of Great Britain. 

Mr. Motley retains in this paper the form and style of offtcial cor- 
respondence, although he had ceased to hold official relations with thjs 
Government. He professes to write from the legation no longer in hi» 
charge. 

His paper is entitled " End of Mission," and extaids over sixty-two 
pages of manuscript, of which two are given to the acknowledgment of 
the receipt of his letters of recall, and the alleged causes of delay ia 
their presentation, and less than one page records his taking leave and 
the committal to your charge of the archives and other property of the 
legation, HeJ«, it might be supposed, having reached and recorded th& 
" End of (his) Mission," would be found the end of the paper. But Mr. 
Motley proceeds, through fifty-odd pages, after recording the "End of 
his Mission," to place on record a " statement of the manner in which it. 
has been terminated." 

It may possibly occur to some sensitive persons that delicacy, not to- 
say propriety, would suggest to a retired ofScial of the Government^ 
■wishing to place his views on its official archives, to make a request to^ 
that effect, which certainly would have been most eheerfally accorded 
to a gentleman of Mr. Motley's eminent distinction and' great ability. 
But Mr. Motley, "having closed" his mission, asks no permission, but 
assumes as a right, to pS.ce his statement on record. Questioning the 
taste and denying the right of this assumption, I nevertheless allow a 
place in the diplomatic records of the country to Mr. Motley's history 
of the end of his mission. 

Mr. Motley states that " on the 25fe day of June last, he read in the 
telegraphic intelligence from the United States of a Ix)ndon journal"' 
the announcement of his coming removal. 

He had not been an attentive reader of American newspapers if the 
25th day of June had arrived before the first rumor of a change, which 
for months had been an occasional newspaper topic, arrested* his at- 
tention. 

He says "it would be impossible for any diplomatic agent to believe 
himself as more thoroughly possessing the confidence of the Govern- 
ment" than he supposed himself " to enjoy at that moment ;" and 
that "no shadow of a difference of opinion existed between the Presi- 
dent and his Government and himself, as to our relations with Great 
Britain." 

It is not for me to question the measure of Mr. Motley's appreciation 
of his position in the Isonfldence of his Government, but I cannot accept 
his statement that no shadow of a difference of opinion existed between 
the President and his Government and himself, as to our relations with 
G-reat Britain. 

Mr. Motley was appointed minister to theCourtof St. James in April, 
1869, under the impression of an entire agreement on his part with the 
President as to our relations with Great Britain, and with the confident 
espectation that if any difterence might exist, or should arise, the min- 
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ister would accept and represent the views, opinions, and policy of tlie 
Government under which he held Ms power. 

Shortly after his appointment, and hefore he left this country for his 
post of duty, it became apparent that, ujion a question of controlling 
interest, atthat moment occupying the attention of the thoughtful and 
the prudent, to restrain the passiojis which had been excited by eloquent 
declamatioii and powerful rhetoric, Mr. Motley accepted the Views upon 
■which popular excitement had been stimulated and wrought to the verge 
«f dangerous irritation, rather than those which the President deemed 
to be sound and based upon the true principles of public law. 

With much evident study and labor, he prepared an elaborate " me- 
moir," and submitted it as his views upon the questions at issue between 
the two governments, and as the general ' tenor of the instructions 
which he would desire to receive. It was expressed in the felicitous and 
■captivating style which has given Mr. Motley so distinguished a posi- 
tion in the world of letters ; but it was written with a full impression 
■of the views presented in a then recent debate in the Senate, and 
abounded in forcible expressions and strong epithete, and terms of de- 
nunciation not appropriate to the calm discussion of a grave interna- 
tional difference, and little calculated to allay existing excitement or ir- 
ritation, or to induce her M^esty's government to lend a patient ear 
to the presentation of the American case. 

Beyond the objection to its general tone and style of expression, this 
paper appeared to the President to be objectionable in other respects. 
,lt assumed to state what had passed in the Senate in its secret ses- 
sion, and the motives which had actuated the members of that body. 
It has always baen held that the debates in either house of Congress, 
like the communications of the President to either of those bodies, are 
Dot subjects lor discussion with foreign powers. Upon them the Gov- 
ernment does not allow iteelf to be interrogated. They are pilrely in- 
ternal and deliberative, and are the privileged interchange ol views and 
opinions between parties charged with and engaged in the forjnation of 
the aggregated and official expression of the public will, with which 
alone foreign powers are permitted to enter into discussion. To have 
laid before one of those powers the action of the Senate, other than its 
final judgment, or to have undertaken to explain the motives leading to 
tiiat jadgmentr, would have been an unauthorized assumption, inconsist- 
ent with the independence of that body, and with the respect due to it. 

Agaii^ Mr. Motley's *' memoii'," if adopted, would have assumed to 
express the views of the President upon the main questions at issue ; 
whereas, the President thought it wise, andin the interest of peace 
and of me future amicable settlement of those grave questions, to post- 
pone any presentation of his views upon the main issues (beyond those 
which were subsequently expressed in the instructions of May 15, 1869) 
until the passions which had been aroused in England by the rejection 
of the treaty and by the leading speech made upon it had exhausted 
themselves. There was nothing exceptionable in the manner in which 
these views of Mir. Motley were brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, nor any undue tenacity exhibited in their maintenance. He pre- 
sented them in an entirely acceptable form and manner, free from any 
obtrusiveness or forwardness. 

They were carefully considered, and were thought to be neither sound 
nor politic. His instructions were framed in a different view of rights 
and duties involved in the questions uiiou whicli the two governments 
were at issue. 

It was not doubted, when he left the United States foi' his post, that 
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iie ■would cordially accept and carry out the views of his Govevjimeiitf 
according to these instructions, even wlien, they differed from those 
which he liimself entertained. That such was the duty of a public 
minister, deputed to represent his Government, there tfiU he none to 
question ; that sncb was not his course must be admitted by every can- 
did and impartial person who compares his instructions, dated May 15,, 
1869, with his dispatch No. 8, giving the account of his interview with 
the Earl of Clarendon on the 10th of June of that year. The tone,, 
temper, and language of the instructions were conciliatory ; their object 
was to postpone discussion, and to avoid further irritation. This 
GoveriJment had rejected the convention that had been negotiated, and 
had refused the mode and measure of redress which Great Britain had 
been willing to accord ; a consequent disappointment and irritation were 
manifested iu that country, which the President thought should be 
allowed to subside before the two governments could resume the dis- 
eussiou with a reasonable expectation of an amicable and satisfactory 
solution. 

He therefore not only abstained most Cautiously from any irritating 
expressions, but also from a discussiou of the main issue. 

Eeasons were assigned why the rejected convention had not proved 
satisfactory, without entering into argument. 

The positive instructions to Mr. Motley as to what he must say, were 
limited to two points. 

I. He was directed to say to Lord Clarendon that the Government, 
in rejecting the recent convention, abandoned neither its own claims 
nor those of its citizens, nor the hope of an early, satisfactory, and 
friendly settlement of the questions pending between tlie two govern- 
ments. "^ 

n. He was further instructed that inhisprivateaitd social intercourse, 
as well as in his ofticial conversations, when it should become necessary, 
he should place the cause of grievance of the United States against 
Great Britain, not so much upon her issuance of the recognition of the 
insurgents' state of war, as upon her conduct under and subsequent to 
such recognition. 

It was left discretionary with Mr. Motley to touch upon the other 
points referred to in his instructions ; and it certainly was not contem- 
plated or expected that he would go beyond the cautiously guarded ex- 
pressions of that paper. 

A main point of difference between the views of the President and 
those advanced in Mr. Motley's " memoir," was in connection with the 
amount of stress to be laid upon the time, the manner, and the rightful- 
ness, as a measure justified by public law, of the concession of belliger- 
ency to the insurgent* of the South by Great Britain. The President 
held, in accordance with the doctrineof the best writers upon international 
law, and with the precedents of our own history, and as a logical result from 
the fact of national sovereignty,thatitistheright of every power, when 
a civil conflict has arisen within another state, and has attained a suf- 
ficient complexity, magnitude, and completeness, to define its own rela- 
tionSj and those of its citizens and subjects, toward the parties to the 
conflict, so far as their rights and interests are necessarily afl:'ected by it. 

Mr. Motley was instructed that such were the President's views, which 
he was to present, if he referred to this point in the question ; and that 
while the President regarded the necessity and the propriety of tb& 
original concession of belligerency by Great Britain as " questionable," 
he regarded that concession as " part of the case only so far as it shows 
the beginning and the animus of that course of conduct which resulted 
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so disastrously to tbe United States." "It was important [not so mucli 
in itself, but] in that it foreshadowed subsequent events," 

That it was not to be treated as the gravamen of the complaint, the 
instructions made more clear by their reference to the fact that there 
were other powers that were contemx>oraneous with Great Britain in 
similar concessions; but that in England only had the concession been 
followed by acts resulting ia direct damage to the United States. 

Mr. Motley was expressly instructed, in his social and private inter- 
course and conversation, as well as when it might become necessary to 
do so ofBcially, to adopt these views of the President. He was requested; 
m his social intercourse with representatives of other powers which had 
made similar recognition, to let th^n xmderstand that the United States 
made such reoognitiou by them no groimd of complaints This was 
regardless of the time or of any supposed prematurity of such recog- 
nitiou. 
, Mr. Motley's dispatchof tie 12th of June, already referred to, shows 
liow he fulfilled the tmst committed to him. 

The determination of this Government not to abandon its claims nor 
those of its citizens, was stated parenthetically and in such a subordi- 
nate way as not necessarily to attract the attention of Lord Clarendon; 
and instead of expressin g the hope entertained by this Government that 
there would be an early, satisfactory, and friendly settlement of the 
questions at issue, he volunteered the unnecessary, and, from the man- 
ner in which it was thrust in, the highly objectionable statement that 
"the United States Government had no insidious purposes," and, in 
violation of the spirit of his instructions, he " confessed to a despondent 
feeling sometimes as to the possibility of the two nations ever under- 
standing each other — of the difficulty at this present moment of their 
looking into each other's hearts." 

He repeats, in almost the identical words, the strong expressions, 
adjectives, and expletives, the stinging allusions, and the cutting obser- 
vations which had been submitted in bis "memoir," and r^ected by this 
Department, and none of which were authorized, by his instructions. 
He said that he "had been instructed to give the reasons why, in the 
opinion of the President, the treaty signed on the 14th of January last 
had been rejected," while no such instruction had been given him. He 
volunteered the information that the rejection of the convention was 
" not in- the slightest degree an af&iir of party." He talked of the 
"gravity of the occasion," of the "burning questions," of "griev- 
ances that must continue to rankle and fester," of " wounds that must 
be probed, " of the " intensity of opinion," &c. 

The whole tone of these remarks was in entire variance with the tone 
and spirit of his instructions. 

More than once he went to the verj- verge of admissible diplomatic 
suggestion, in alluding (without any authority in his instructions for 
such minatory or threatening intimations) to "the contingencies which 
would depend on negotiations concerning such vital questions;" that 
the President 'concurred in the action of the Senate, "not because he 
wished or hoped for war or unfriendly relations; " that he wished a brief 
pause in the negotiations "before oncemore calmly reviewing the situa- 
tion, and looking the issues between the countries, with all their diffi- 
culties, dangers, and contingencies steadily in the face." " The contin- 
gencies of war or peace." 

Neither the letter nor the spirit of his instnictions authorized such 
expressions, with which his remarks abounded; much less did his in- 
structions, or the proprieties of the occasion, or the feelings of the 
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President, justify Iiis repeated aUusions to the contingency, or to the 
possibility of ■war. It is a grave respousibiUty for a minister to assume 
to iutimate to the government to TFhich he is accredited th« contingen- 
cies of war, nations have been dragged into war by indiscretions less 
flagrant than those of Mr. Motley. He assumed a responsibility be- 
yond the proprieties of his trust. 

Instead of saying what he bad been authorized to say in relation to 
the concession of belligerency, Mr. Motley informed the Earl of Clar- 
endon that the President " recognized the right of a sovereign power to 
issue ^proclamations of neutraliti} between an insurgent portion of a nation 
and the lawful government, when such insurrection should have gained 
the necessary magnitude, consistency, extent of organized power, and 
probability of aucceas; bat that sucit measures must always be taken mth a 
full view of the grave respmisibiliUes assumed." 

He was not instructed to threaten Great Britain, or to refer to her 
responsibilities- It is reserved to the President to decide when intima- 
tions of consequences, or allusions to the responsibilities of other powers 
sball be uttered. To Mr. Motley he had committed no discretion in such 
delicate matters. 

Mr. Motley bad been authorized to say that the President "regarded 
the concession of ueutraUty as a part of the case only so far as it shows 
the beginning and the animus of that course of conduct which resulted 
so disastrously to the tinitetl States." Mr. Motley characterized this 
concession, in liis interview with Lord Clarendon, as " the fountain bead 
of the disasters which had been caused to the American people, both 
individually and collectively, by the hands of Englishmen." And he 
added that "from Great Britain alone had there come a long series of 
deeds injurious to the United States as the fruits of the proclamation." 
Well might he say, as he did in a subsequent dispatch on the-15th of 
July, 18ti9, that he bad gone "beyond the strict letter of his instruc- 
tions." He might have added, in direct opposition to their temper and 
spirit. 

It may be said by some that what Mr. Motley expressed was true. 
He, however, was not instructed or authorized to say it. The public 
representative of a governmeut foils in his duty, and does it wrong, 
when he uses in its behalf language unauthorized, or when be utters in 
its name opinions and thoughts which possibly bis government may 
entertain, but has not thought it expedient or proper to express. 
Many if not the most of these extreme expressions and intimations of 
consequences, and the prominence given and stress laid upon the eon- 
cession of belHgerency, were in the "memoir" which had been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Motley. He was, therefore, fully apprised that the Gov- 
ernment had refused to sanction what, in bis interview with Lord 
Clarendon, be deliberately expressed. 

Tbat he had in bis mind at that interview, as a guide, something else 
than his letter of instructions from this Department would appear to be 
evident, when he says that " he called his lordship's attention to your 
[my] very judicious suggestion, that the throwing the dice for umpire 
might bring about opposite decisions." The instructions which Mr, Mot- 
ley received from me contained no suggestion about " throwing of dice." 
That idea is embraced in the suggestive words *'aleatory process," 
(adopted by Mr. Motley,) but previously applied in a speech made in the 
Benate on the question of ratifying the treaty. 

Mr. Motley's dispatch of the 12tb of June, 1869, was received at the 
Department of State on the 23d of the same June. The Department 
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did not tlieit know that it had been submitted for verification to the 
inspection of her Majesty's principal secretary of state' for foreign affairs. 

Snch snbmission is not Inconsistent witli diplomatic nsage, but it is 
inconsistent with the duty of a minister, reporting an impoi'tant inter- 
"view, when he has thus submitted his report for verification, not to in- 
form bis government of that submission. Mr. Motley submitted the 
draft of his No. 8 to Lord Clarendon, and faUed to communicate the fact 
to his government. 

The discrepancy between what Mr. Motley had been lastructed or au- 
thorized to say and what he did say did not fail to attract attention, 
and a memorandum was made at the time, for the purpose of criticism 
at least. There were especial and peculiar reasons why the Grovernment 
desired to be kind to Mr. Motley. Hie high reputation in the field of let- 
ters, his recognized general intelligence, his unquestioned purity of char- 
acter, and his personal familiarity with many prominent persons in offi- 
cial life in Great Britain, had secured for his designation to the post 
■which he was filling a considerable amount of popular approval and, as 
was then hoped, would command confidence in Great Britain. 

There were other reasons peculiar to himself which suggested the 
avoidance of sharp criticism. The earnest tone of the " memoir" which 
he had offered as the basis of his instructions was remembered, and was 
recognized in his narrative of the interview witb Lord Clarendon. It 
was thought not improbable that his language in that interview had 
been less strongly pronounced aaid more in accordance with the tone 
and letter of hia instructions than a-ppeared from his dispatch ; that in 
attempting to record what he had actually said, the tenacity of memory 
and adherence to previously expressed opinion intarpolated much of 
what he had written in his "memoir" with that which he had said to 
Lord Clarendon, 

The Government sought excuses and desired to avoid a rebuke and 
determined to overlook all thatit could overlook in his case. It appeared 
from his dispatch that he had already received a check from Lord Clar- 
endon, when, in the midst of his departure from his instractlons as to 
the President's view of the concession of belligerency, he was arrested 
by the remai'k, that if the subject was to be discussed it must be dis- 
cussed from the bottom and thoroughly. The British government had 
accepted the propriety of the President's suggestion to temporarily sus- 
pend the negotiations, and no special exception had been openly taken 
to the tone or manner in which Mr. Motley had presented himself. 

This afforded the President an opportunity to prevent any further 
misapprehension of his views through Mr. Motley, by taking from him 
the right to discuss further the "Alabama claims." 

In the spirit of kindness and tender consideration for the feelings of 
Mr. Motley, my dispatch of the SiSth of June, 1869, (quoted at length, 
and in the main accurately, though under the date of the 29th of June, 
in the paper now under consideration,} was written. The desire to 
avoid criticism, and to save his feelings, may have been carried too fkr 
in that dispatch ; but it was at the time thought that the withdrawal 
from Mr. Motley, upon the receipt of his first effort on the subject, of 
the right of any further discussion of the only very important or difficult 
question at the tiioe pending between the two governments, would be 
regarded by a sensitive gentleman who had devoted so much time and 
labor to his "memoir" on that question as so severe a rebuke, and so 
practical a proof of want of confidence, that kind words in the generali- 
ties of the dispatch might be indulged. 

It was not until more than a fortnight after the receipt by Mr. Motley 
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of the dispatch prohibiting his further discussion of these questions^ 
that he wrote to the Department informlDg it tliat hie No. 8, of the 12th 
of June, had been submitted for verification to liord Clarendon, before 
its transmission to his own Government. Had that Bubmissioii been 
known at the date of my aclinowledgment, on the 28tb of June, of his 
statement, it cannot he'donbted that a veiy dlftereiit reply wonld have 
been made. The tardy report of this important fact was received hei-e 
on the 11th of Angnst, when I was on ti visit for only a day to Wash- 
ington, during a teniEWirary vacation, and the dispateh was not brought 
to my notice. The knowledge of it did not reach me till October. 

When the Pi'esidenfc was informed that Mr. Motley ha^l withheld this 
important fiict until after he had obtained the acknowledgment and the 
reply of the Department to a dispatch which had already drawn to the 
utmost upon his kindness and forbearance, it may be imagined that his 
confidence and his respect for his minister did not remain as they had 
been. From that time it was impossible that he should remain as the 
representative of the Government longer than the exigencies of the 
public service, as to the other matters specially committed to his 
charge, might require. Probably his public employment would then 
have instantly ceased but for considerations presented to the Presi- 
dent, paitly of a personal nature with respect to Mr. Motley, but 
more especially as to the negotiations then pending for the completion 
of the naturalization convention, for a consular convention, and as to 
other matters then in discussion between the two governments. 

Without violating any confidence, I am quite justified in asserting 
that, from October of last year until the day when his successor was 
nominated to the Senate, Mr. Motley's retention in his position was with 
the reluctant approval of the President, n.nd with his frequently de- 
clared intention to name a successor at no distant day. The withdrawal 
of all right to discuss the "Alabama" question, on which he had mani- 
fested an absence of sympathy with the President, and of willin^ess 
to represent the views of the Government, left no room for ftirfcher 
mistakes on that question; and as hehad, on entering upon his mission, 
been intrusted with the completion of the naturalization convention, 
and with the negotiation of a consular treaty, on both which he was 
then actively engaged, the President was inclined to allow hirn to com- 
plete at least one of these before his recall. 

The naturalization convention was signed by Mr. Motley on the 13th 
of May last, was received here in the latter pai't of that month, was 
immediately sent to the Senate, and was under consideration by that 
body in the latter days of June last. The consular convention prom- 
ised a more protracted negotiation. 

On the 27th of June last Lord Clarendon died. Oongre^ was then 
drawingits session toaclose. ThePresidenthasneverfailedtodesirethe 
earliest possible adjustment of the "Alabama" question. In September, 
1869, before the knowledge of the submission of Mr. Motley's dia- 
pat«n of June 12 to Lord Clarendon came to me, Mr. Motley had been 
instructed to express to her Majesty's government the readiness of the 
United States to enter upon the consideration of the question. 

The death of the British minister for foreign aflfairs suggested the pos- 
sibility of advancing a settleinent under the successor of the deceased 
statesman, either by restoring the discussion of the question to the 
American minister in London, or through his agency in advancing its 
prosecution in Washington. The cordial and sympathetic cooperation 
of the American minister was necessary for the realization of any hope 
in that direction. However able and feithful Mr. Motley may have 
S. Ex. 11 3 
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eliowu himsoSf Oil other questious, it liad been demonstrated that the 
President could not rely upon Lis cooperation in the line of his views 
and his policy on this great question. 

When the intelligence of Lord Clarendon's death reached here, (27th 
of June,) Congress was near its adjournment. The day for the final 
a^jourament had been indicated as the 15th of July. 

The opportunity for a renewal of negotiations might arise before the 
Senate would again convene in December. It was tlareseeu that a new 
minister would naturally hesitate to enter upon so important a position 
without having been confirmed by the Senate ; would have less confi- 
dence in his position, and would speak with less authority, should he go 
abroad, without having received the assent of the Senate to his appoint- 
ment. 

It seemed that any supposed reasons for the further retention of Mr. 
Motley should yield to the more important public consideration of hav- 
ing a representative in sympathy with the President's views, who could 
take advantage of any disposition to renew the discussion of the " Ala- 
bama^' questions. Consequently, on the 1st of July, (three days after 
the death of Lord Clarendon,) by the President's direction I addressed 
to Mr. Motley the letter of that date, quoted in his paper, informing him 
that the President found it desirable to make a change in the mission, 
and wished to allow him an opportunity to resign. 

In view of the importance of having the nomination of Mr. Motley's 
successor confirmed by the Senate before its ai^ourament, I sent a ca- 
ble dispatch on the 12th of July, requesting an answer to my letter of 
the 1st of Jaly, No qnestion was entertained that Mr. Motley would 
have felc it his duty, on the first and faintest suggestion that a change 
was desired, to hasten to placethatresignationin the Pi-esideut'a hands. 

In fact, I regarded my message of the 12th as superfluous, not doubt- 
ing that Mr. Motley would, without other suggestion than his own 
sense of propriety, and bis appreciation of the relations of a minister 
to the President, have resorted to the telegraph instantly on the re- 
ceipt of the letter. I sent the dispatch only because of the imminence 
of the adjournment of the Senate, " ex ahundante cantela." 

Mr. Motley's commission expressed on its face that he waste hold his of- 
fice during the pleasure of the President. In his paper he expresses the 
opinion that, had a change been contemplated, he should have been pri- 
vately informed of it. He wi^ thus informed before the public was lu- 
formed, and before there was any other than speculative announcements, 
such as had frequently before appeared in the public prints with respect to 
himself, and such as had for months formed the almost daily staple of 
newspaper gossip with respect to many other gentlemen of high posi- 
tion. He thinks that he should have been apprised of the " reasons," 
coupled with "an acknowledgment that he had been zealous and faith- 
ful." 1 cannot admit that he had the right to require of the President 
the assignment of his "reasons" for the exercise of one of his constitu- 
tional prerogatives, nor to make terms with the President by demand- 
ing from him an "acknowledgment of his zeal and fidelity." That ac- 
knowledgment is often made on the acceptance of a resignation from an 
officer who has proved zealous and faithful, and then it is significant 
and complimentary. I fail, however, to appreciate the value of such 
acknowledgment, exacted as a condition precedent of resignation. 

He further says: "j^o man has a right to doubt that in such case I 
would have at once offered my resignation." The cases have been nu- 
merous, through the whole history of the G-overament, of gentlemen of 
high character and intelligence, and of unquestioned integrity, resigning 
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high positions ou the simple iadicafciou ol' the desire qI' the President. 
But Mr. Motley, although requested, did not see fit to resign. On the 
14th of July, the day befote the Senate was to adjourn, he telegraphed 
deeliniiig to do so. The nomination of his successor was sent to the 
Senate that same day; on that day, also, he wrote a letter to me, which 
is set forth at length,' (substantially, but not entirely as written,) in his 
paper. This letter was marked " Private," although that designation is 
omitted in the copy in his paper, doubtless through inadvertence. The 
omission becomes important, however, since he states, somewhat in the 
tone of complaint, tiiat it has never been acknowledged. It is as well, 
therefore, to note this character of his letter, assign*^ to it by himself, 
and to state farthetj that it was not written as a dispatch, was not num- 
bered, aud was not m the form of an oMcial paper. 

In this letter he speaks of his appointment, "with, he believes, the 
unanimous consent of the Senate." I know not Mr. Motley's sources of 
information of the proceedings of the Senate in tbeir secret session, in 
which alone nominations for office are considered. He refers to these 
secret proceedings with an apparent confidence that suggests more inti- 
macy with the executive proceedings of that body than is allowed by 
its rules to those who are not members. The injunction of secrecy has 
not been removed from the proceedings of the Senate on Mr. Motley's 
confirmation. Possibly he relies upon outside rumors, which certainly 
were current, that the consent of the Senate had been unanimous. My 
confidence in the wisdom and appreciation of that body leads me to 
concur in Mr. Motley's belief. Bnmor, however, also says that, upon 
the question of his recall, the Senate approached nearly to the same 
degree of unanimity; that only t^iree votes' were recorded against his 
recHl!; and that among the three so voting was not "the eminent Sen- 
ator" with whose name he subsequently seeks to identify the cause of 
that recall. 

On the question of bis appointment, and on that of his recall, there- 
fore, the Senate was nearly or entirely nnanimous in its concurrence 
With the President. 

Mr. Motley says that, "so far as he is aware, no regularly confirmed 
minister at tbis court [London] has ever been removed by the President 
who appointed him." Possibly this may be so; it may also be true as 
to some other eoarts than that of London. There have been, however, 
freqaent instances of successive ministers to London, as well as else- 
where, appointed by the same President; but I have not examined, and 
it would be unprofitable to waste time in the exaudnation to ascertaia 
whether the first of the succession was removed or had resigned, or, iu 
case of a resignation, whether or not he had been requested so to do. 
It will be safe to assume, however, that Mr. Motley has ftirnished the 
first instance in the history of the Government of a minister refusing 
his resignation when it had been requested by the President from whom 
he received his appointment. Moreover, Mr. Motley must be aware that 
a government, desiring to rid itself of a nnnister, can find other means 
of obtaining a resignation, or enforcing a vacancy in the office, than 
through a written request. 

When Mr. Motley, referring to my dispatch of June 28th, 1869, {quoted 
by him as of June a9th,) says that it "contains the only exceptions taken 
by you [me] to any expression of mine [bisj during the whole course of 
my [his] mission," he has probably forgotten the dispatch, No. 75, of 
October 11, 1869, in which, after referring to my not having been aware 
that his statement of his conversation with Loid Olitrendou on the 10th 
of June had been submitted to his lonlship for verification, he was told 
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